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studies of the university suffered and only about fifty students
graduated each year.
In the early part of the century, new colleges were founded,
e.g. Wadham (1610) and Pembroke (1624) at Oxford, and Trinity
at Cambridge was rebuilt. During the reign of James I the uni-
versities were granted parliamentary representation, which they
retained until recent legislation deprived them of this privilege.
At the Restoration, the Fellows and Heads of colleges who had
been expelled by the Puritans came back. The Act of Uniformity,
1662, required Heads of colleges to conform to the Book of Com-
mon Prayer, and those who refused were expelled. It was because
of this that the Nonconfonnist academies, described earlier in this
chapter, were opened.
Wadham College, Oxford, played an important part in the
founding of the Royal Society. The Puritans had expelled the
Warden and many of the Fellows and appointed John Wilkins,
brother-in-law to Cromwell, as Warden. Wilkins was a very dis-
tinguished scholar, and after the Restoration was made Bishop of
Chester. Amongst his friends were John Wallis, who became Pro-
fessor of Mathematics at Oxford in 1648 ; Sprat, afterwards Bishop
of Rochester, the historian of the Royal Society; and Seth Ward,
who became Savilian Professor of Astronomy. These scholars were
interested in the development of science, and held regular meetings
at Gresham College, London, and Wadham College, Oxford. Other
members of the "Invisible College" were Sir Christopher Wren,
who had been a commoner at Wadham, and Sydenham, the founder
of modern medicine. It was after a lecture by Wren in 1660 that
the proposal to form what was later the Royal Society was made.
Two of the most prominent members of the Royal Society in the
Restoration period were Robert Boyle and Isaac Newton, who
became Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge in 1669. It was
owing to Newton that Cambridge gained a reputation in mathe-
matics which has been maintained ever since.
During the 18th century tfoe two universities, like the public
schools and grammar-schools, reached their lowest point. Cam-
bridge was a strong supporter of the Whigs, whilst Oxford was well
known for its Jacobite sympathies. As mentioned earlier in this
chapter, many members of the well-to-do classes preferred their
sons to be in the charge of a private tutor rather than send them to
the public schools and the universities. The admissions to Oxford
and Cambridge fell rapidly, and an increasing number of students